XTENDED 


Our major political parties have 

always followed the precept that 
“the farm vote” must be sought, 
even at the expense of other ele- 
ments of our economy. The com- 
promise farm law which wriggled 
thru the closing sessions of Con- 
gress is a recent example of this 
continuing conviction. (It would 
have been even more favorable to 
agrarian interests had the original 
Administration bill prevailed.) 
_ Up to a generation ago there 
was sound political reason for the 
constant courting of the agricul- 
tural element. Farmers and small- 
town residents constituted an act- 
ual majority of our voting strength. 
Today there is grave question 
whether political leaders have kept 
pace with geographic facts of life; 
whether they have not perhaps 
over-played the farmer and his 
friends, and thus exposed them- 
selves to reprisals from urban resi- 
dents. Farm population is now at 
an all-time low of approx 28 mil- 
lion, while metropolitan areas have 
about twice that number of per- 
sons. Actually, there are nearly 
50 million persons living in cities 
of over 100,000 population. The next 
census will doubtless reveal that 
more than half our total popula- 
tion live in cities of 25,000 popula- 
tion or over. Politicians might well 
heed these changing facts. 

A weakness, of course, is that 
individual voters lack political uni- 
ty. One of these days somebody 
may start a lobby for ordinary 
folks who buy food and fuel. He 
should be assured plenty of support. 
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MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


SUMNER H SLICHTER, Harvard 
economist: “In another generation 
(80) there will be 70 million cars 
in the U S. This means our present 
road system will be obsolete.” 1-Q 

MIKHAIL KOSTILEV, Soviet Am- 
bassador to U S: “The Russian 
people love peace but they do not 
beg for peace. It is sufficient to 
fight for it.” 2-Q 

Rep WALTER H Jupp, of Minn: 
“Freedom from want, if inter- 
preted as freedom from the neces- 
sity to struggle, would be a calami- 
ty if ever realized.” 3-Q 

Justice WM O DovuGLas, recover- 
ing from recent accident: “When 
you have 14 broken ribs, a hic-cup 
is a crisis, a cough a disaster, and 
a sneeze a calamity. And the most 
unfriendly thing in the world would 
be a pat on the back.” 4-Q 

Jo Davipson, American sculptor, 
just ret’d from Belgrade where he 
did a bust of Marshal Trro: “In 
terms of communism, Marx is 
Christ, Lenin is St Peter, Stalin is 
the lst Pope and Tito is the Ist 
Protestant.” (Quoted by C L SvuLz- 
BERGER, N Y Times) 5-Q 

Dr JOHN J ‘THEOBALD, pres, 
Queens College, N Y: “Many citi- 
zens today shy from the support 
of good causes because extremists 
have espoused them first.” 6-Q 


ANDREI VISHINSKY, Russian Min- 
ister of For’gn Affairs, giving rules 
for reaching internat’l co-opera- 
tion: “No tripping up one’s neigh- 
bor, respect for the Charter, no 


irritating, no knifework, and, of 
course, no bomb scares, especially 
atom bomb scares.” 7-Q 

Rep Jos W MakrtTIn, Jr, Republi- 
can floor leader: “The ist session 
of the 8lst Congress will go down 
in history as the tree which bent 
before the gale of statism.” 8-Q 

Dean ACHESON, Sec’y of State: 
“The U S cannot admit the princi- 
ple that mere contact of its of- 
ficials abroad with the citizens of 
a friendly country constitutes es- 
pionage.” 9-Q 

JAWAHARLAL NEHRU,* Prime Min- 
ister of India: “Fundamentally, 
you cannot control ideas by po- 
lice methods. You can only control 
them by economic and by social 
means.” 10-Q 

PHILIP Murray, pres CIO, after 
Cleveland, conv expelled 2 left 
wing unions: “They dare not stand 
upon their dirty feet and give any 
expression against anything the 
Soviets are doing—they are lying 
out of their mouths and they are 
lying out of the pits of their dirty 
bellies. There is no room for Com- 
munism in CIO.” 11-Q 














E WHO NEVER QUOTES 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ACHIEVEMENT—1 

It’s a fine thing to have laurels 
on your brows—but don't browse 
on your laurels—NEA Jnl. 


AGE—Youth—2 

Someone may criticize you be- 
cause of your youth,and you may 
find useful the speech made by 
Wm Pitt,* at the age of 26, in 
the House of Commons: “The 
atrocious crime of being a young 
man, which the honorable gentle- 
man has with such spirit and de- 
cency charged upon me, I shall 
neither attempt to palliate nor 
deny; but content myself with 
wishing that I may be one of those 
whose follies may cease with their 
youth, and not of that number 
who are ignorant in spite of ex- 
perience.” — Nashua Cavalier, hm, 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper 
Company. 


APPRECIATION—3 

Quite often the teen-age son of 
a hard working mother § says, 
“When I get rich, you’re not go- 
ing to work like this.” So she 
goes on working hard, and loving 
it, because of the attitude, not 
the prospect.—Ada (Okla) Times- 
Democrat. 


BEHAVIOR—4 

If dogs behaved as do some 
people, they would be suspected 
of rabies and promptly shot.—In- 
dianapolis News. 


BIBLE—5 

After 8 yrs of scholarly work, the 
Bible has now been translated into 
Basic English and published by the 
Cambridge Univ Press in Great 
Britain. The task of translation 
was epecially difficult because of 
the vast scope of the ideas in the 
Bible. In fact the original Basic 
English vocabulary of 850 words 
had to be expanded to 1,000— 
Nat'l Parent-Teacher. 


BOOKS—6 

Richard Barbour, director of 
guidance for the public schools of 
San Diego, Calif, tells us that of 
the 730 million books printed in 
America last yr, about 720 mil- 
lion were comic books.—ALTON M 
MortTeERr, “How to Improve the Com- 
ics,” Christian Century, 10-12-'49. 


CHILDREN—Curiosity—7 

Children frequently have a great 
deal of “Why-tality.",—-Dr GERHARD 
BAERG. 


Ewp R STETTINIvs, former | 
Sec’y of State, died Oct 31st at | 
the age of 49. As the Ist U S 
delegate to the UN, he was ac- 
tive in founding the organiza- 
tion. Shortly before the end of 
the war, while Sec’y of State, 
he made this comment: “After 
we have won this war we shall 
have only 1 alternative to pre- 


—------------+ 
Laciasansneaneoeninneninees 


paring for the next war. That is 
to prevent the next war.” 8 
CONFIDENCE—9 


Climbing the Alps 
man and his guide 
point where the trail narrowed to 
only a fraction of itself as it 
passed over a rock which projected 
over the precipice. The guide, lay- 
ing hold of the rock with 1 hand 
and putting his other hand upon 


one day a 
came to a 


what was left of the trail, the 
hand extending out over the abyss, 
commanded the traveler to step 
upon it and his forearm and thus 
pass around the rock to safety. 
Fearful, the man hesitated, but 
the guide assured him: “Do not 
fear to stand on my hand. That 
hand has never yet lost a man.”— 
EDWIN FRYE, Telescope-Messenger. 


CONGRESS—10 

Since ‘the lst Congress in 1791, 
from 75 to 90¢ of each dollar ex- 
pended by the nat’l gov’t have 
gone for making war.—Dr HowarpD 
J McMorray, Univ of N Mex gov’t 
prof, former congressman from Wis. 


CRITICISM—11 

If your efforts are criticized you 
must have done something worth 
while.—I mp. 


DEVOTION—12 

Out of the Napoleonic War came 
the story of a French soldier seri- 
ously injured on the battlefield. 
Like thousands, he was a fanatic 
devotee of his emperor. As_ the 
doctor probed for the bullet just 
below his heart he lay with coura- 
geous resignation. There was no 
anesthetic to dull the pain. After 
one deep thrust the soldier looked 
up and said, “Doctor, a quarter 
of an inch more and you will 
have reached the Emperor.”—Dr 
A AvGuUsTUS WELSH, Christ Evan- 
gelical & Reformed Church, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


DISHONESTY—13 

Employe frauds cost business 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$400 million a yr, according to an 
estimate used by J S Seidman, 
accounting consultant to the Hoov- 
er Commission.—Nation’s Business. 


EDUCATION—14 

When Pres Garfield* was head 
of Hiram College, in Ohio, a man 
brought his son as a student and 
asked about a shorter course than 
the regular one. “The boy will 
never take all those courses in,” 
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the father said, “but he can take 
a short course. Can you arrange 
it for him?” : 

“Yes, your son can take a shorter 
course,” repl’d the college pres. “It 
all depends on what you want to 
make out of him. When God 
wants to make an oak, he takes 
100 yrs; but when he wants to 
make a squash, he requires only 
2 mo’s.”—Wesleyan Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


| They say... | 
1 Topic of interest in current | 
I steel crisis is information, via | 
| Science Digest, that an automo- 
bile weighing 3,300 lbs contains 
2,500 lbs of steel of 50 different 
| kinds .. . Out just in time for 
Christmas-listing by blood-thirs- 
| ty small fry is a box of 4 rubber 
articles called a “Murder Set.” 
Contents: pistol, axe, dagger 
and knife. Calling all toy cars! 


| Calling all toy cars! The 
| Communist newspaper Volks- 
| stimme, of Chemnitz, Saxony, 
| is campaigning for 


| state gov’ts to make cremation 
| compulsory. Argument: “Graves 
| take away from the working 
| population much valuable soil.” 
Creative-use-of-leisure- 
time note: According to late 
estimate, the average Fed’! pris- 
oner reads 70 books per yr. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
German | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


EQUALITY—15 

I wish we would forget the word 
equality. Stop its use in our coun- 
try. Let the Communists have it. 
It isn’t for men who fling their 


* dreams across the skies. It is fit 


only for a leveling down of man- 
kind. There is only 1 time men 
are equal—when they are dead. 

Equality is a word that has 
nothing to do with life. But /free- 
dom glows with life. Dignity is a 
word that gives life worth. Accept- 
ance gives life its warmth. Growth 
is life itself. These are words made 
for democratic tongues to say.— 
LILLIAN Situ, Killers of the 
Dream. (Norton) 


FAITH—16 

When Mother Cabrini,* at the 
end of the last century, arrived in 
N Y to labor among the scorned 
Italian immigrants, she was penni- 
less. A countess came to her aid, 
offering a house in the residential 
section to be used as convent and 
orphanage. Archbishop Corrigan 


was rather apathetic. He didn’t ap- 
prove the location, and he was 
skeptical of the venture’s support, 
even tho the countess had also 
donated $5,000. 

“What of it?” he asked. “How 
long do you think that will last. 
It will all be spent within a yr. 
What then?” 

“Your Excellency,” the countess 
exclaimed, “when we pray, we ask 
for our daily bread, not bread for 
a yr!”—St Anthony Messenger. 


FAULTS—17 

If the best man’s faults were 
written on his forehead, it would 
make him pull his hat over his 
eyes.—Origin unknown. 


FRIENDSHIP—18 

A friend is a present you give 
yourself—Ros’t LovIs STEVENSON,* 
Scottish writer. 


HATRED—19 

I shall never permit myself to 
stoop so low as to hate any man. 
—BOoKER T WASHINGTON,* Negro 
educator. 


HOSPITALITY—20 

Fish and visitors spoil after the 
3rd day—W™ LYON PHELPs, quoted 
by Ray Everson, Ind Farmers 
Guide. 


KINDNESS—21 

One can pay back the loan of 
gold, but one dies forever in debt 
to those who are kind—Malayan 
Proverb. 


LANG UAGE—Simplicity—22 

In sonorous verbal grandeur, the 
War Council of the City of N Y 
during the war proclaimed a safe- 
ty measure presumably for black- 
out purposes. It said: “Illumination 
is required to be extinguished be- 
fore these premises are closed to 
business.” Occupants of property 
interpreted it to mean: “Turn out 
lights before locking up.”—L D 
TIDINGs, quoted by Wm A TEMPLE, 
Think. 


MANNERS—23 

A tall gentleman was hurrying 
down the st when out of a door- 
way came another man, also in 
haste, and the two collided with 
great force. The 2nd man was be- 
side himself with anger, and ex- 
ploded into a fury of abusive 
language. 

The tall gentleman took off his 
hat, smiled in a friendly fashion, 
and pleasantly remarked, “My 
friend, I don’t know which of us 
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is to blame for this encounter, 
but I am in too great a hurry to 
investigate. If I ran into you, I 
beg your pardon; but if you ran 
into me, don’t mention it.” And 
then, with another smile, he walked 
away.—Labor. 


MEMOR Y—24 

It’s said an elephant never for- 
gets. Perhaps -. for after all, 
what does an elephant have to 
keep in mind?—Coin Machine Jnl. 








All the frenzied temperance lec- 
turers from JOHN B Gow to BILLY 
Sunbay* never closed a saloon. They 
merely agitated, and the Beer Bar- 
ons weren’t much concerned. 

The Women’s Christian Temp- 


erance Union* which held its Ist 
nat’l conv just 75 yrs ago (Nov 17, 


1874) must be given major credit 
for “drying up” America. (That 
Prohibition didn’t “stick” is an- 


other story, and not our present 
concern.) The temperance advo- 
cates accomplished their seeming 
miracle thru one of the shrewdest, 
most persistent promotion pro- 
grams in nat’l history. It was moti- 
vated by a quiet little woman of 
whom you probably have never 
heard—MaARGARET DYE ELLIs, Sup’t 
of Legislation for the WCTU. 

Many yrs ago Mrs ELLIs led a 
“praying band” of women into a 
San Francisco saloon. The pro- 
prietor listened respectfully, and 
then stated his position: 

“Madam,” he said, “I have paid 
my license. I have kept the law. 
If you want a different state of 
things, let your husbands make 
laws we must abide by. Don’t come 
to law-abiding saloons and ask 
them to close up.” 

Mrs ELLIs stood quietly for a 


moment. Then, impulsively, she 
extended her hand. “Shake!” she 
invited. “I see your point.” She 


led her band to the shuttered 
door, stepped out into the st, never 
again to enter a saloon. From that 
day forward it was to become a 
battle of ballots. 














To Make Men Free... 
LovIs DEMBITZ BRANDEIs,* 
nent American jurist, was born in 
Louisville, Ky, 93 yrs ago this com- 
ing wk. Educated at home and 
abroad, he was admitted to the 


emi- 


bar in 1878. Appointed by Pres 
Witson in ’16 to be assoc justice 
of the Supreme Court, he was the 
1st Jew to attain this position. His 
opinions on the bench reflected 
his liberal economic views. Retiring 
in Feb ’39, Justice BRaNnpbEeIs died 
on Oct 5, ’41. 

This excerpt.is from The Curse 
of Bigness: Miscellaneous Papers 
of Justice Brandeis, edited by Os- 
MOND K FRAENKEL. (Viking) 

Those who won our independ- 
ence believed that the final end 
of the State was to make men 
free to develop their faculties; and 
that in its gov’t the deliberative 
forces should prevail over the ar- 
bitrary. They valued liberty both as 
an end and as a means. They be- 
lieved liberty to be the secret of 
happiness and courage to be the 
secret of liberty. They believed that 
freedom to think as you will and to 
speak as you think are means in- 
dispensable to the discovery and 
spread of political truth; that with- 
out free speech and assembly, dis- 
cussion would be futile; that with 
them, discussion affords ordinarily 
adequate protection against the 
dissemination of noxious doctrine; 
that the greatest menace to free- 
dom is an inert people; that pub- 
lic discussion is a political duty; 
and that this should be a funda- 
mental principle of American gov’t. 


MUSIC—25 

A music critic says good music 
is heavenly. The kind that comes 
from next door usually is un- 
earthly—Hat Cocuran, St Paul 
Pioneer Press. 


NEUROSES—26 

“Everything great in the world 
comes from neurotics,” says Mar- 
cel Proust.* “They alone have 
founded our religions and com- 
posed our masterpieces. Never will 
tne world know all it owes to 
them nor all they have suffered 
to enrich us. We enjoy lovely mu- 
sic, beautiful paintings, a thousand 
intellectual delicacies, but we have 
no idea of their cost to those who 
invented them, in sleepless nights, 
tears, spasmodic laughter, rashes, 
asthmas, epilepsies, and the fear of 
death, which is worse than all 
the rest.” — BERNARDINE KIELTY, 
Book-of-the-Mo Club News. 


OPPORTUNITY—27 

Opportunity doesn’t carry let- 
ters of introduction with it.—Ori- 
gin unknown. 


PEACE—28 

It has been easier to make war 
than to make peace. Peacemaking 
is an heroic task, needing more 
enterprise, courage and effort than 
to make war. But the fact is that 
men who gave freely of their 
wealth, counted their time as noth- 
ing, and many yielded up their 
sons as living sacrifices to end the 
horrors of war, have never lifted 
a hand to end the horrors of 
peace. 

The true peacemaker goes to 
the root of things; he must deal 
with causes, not effects—Montreal 
(Canada) Star. 


PREJUDICE—29 

Prejudices are rarely overcome 
by argument; not being founded 
in reason they cannot be destroyed 
by logic—TrYON Epwarpbs, quoted 
in Forbes. 


PROGRESS—30 

A stranger in Tenn overheard 
this conversation between a coun- 
try storekeeper and a farmer ask- 
ing for credit. “Wilbut,” said the 
storekeeper, “you fencing in or 
fencing out this yr?” “Fencing out, 
Jake.” “All right, you can have 
everything you need.” When the 
farmer left, the stranger said, “I’ve 
seen all kinds of credit systems, 
but never one like this. How does 
it work?” “Well,” the answer came, 
“if he’s fencing in that means the 
quackgrass and the sassafras is 
getting the best of him. But if he’s 
fencing out, it means he’s whip- 


ping them and putting more in-° 
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stead of less land to the plow. I 
always give credit to a man that’s 
fencing out.”—This Wk. 


READING—31 

There are 4 classes of readers. 
The lst is like the hr-glass; and 
its reading being on the sand, it 
runs in and out and leaves no 
vestige behind. A 2nd is like a 
sponge, which imbibes everything, 
and returns it in the same state, 
only a little dirtier. A 3rd is like 
a jelly bag, allowing all that is 
pure to pass away, and retaining 
only the refuse and the dregs. A 
4th is like the slaves in the dia- 
mond mines of Golconda, who, 
casting aside all that is worthless, 
obtain only pure gems.—Origin 
unknown. 


The Boss 
Who is The Boss? 

The man who founded 
business? 

The pres? 

The officers? 

The various dep’t heads? 
No, none of these! 

I am the reason for this busi- 


this 


ness. 
am the reason for its pros- 

I am its guiding genius. 

I must be served before I be- 
stow my blessings. 

I am the end-all and be-all 
of everything connected with 
this business. 

I am the foundation of its 


progress. 
I am the Customer!—Chase. 32 


| 

| | 
| | 
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SAFETY—Safe Driving—33 

Giving a woman driver the right- 
of-way isn’t prompted by chivalry 
on a man’s part—it’s prompted by 
the lst law of nature—Gas Flame, 
hm, Citizens Gas & Coke Utility. 


SCIENCE—34 

English is now the most widely 
used language for scientific articles, 
pushing German and French into 
the background. More than *%, 
57% of all scientific articles are 
now published in English, Fletcher 
S Boig, prof of Chemistry at North- 
eastern Univ, Boston, Mass, found 
in a survey of scientific periodicals 
and articles. Russian, which was of 
slight importance as a scientific 
language 20 yrs ago, now follows 
French and German as an import- 
ant language of science—Science 
News Letter. 
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SOCIALIZED MEDICINE—35 
England reveals that more than 
$250 thousand has been spent to 
supply 9,000 toupees to citizens 
under its Nat’l Health Plan. “If 
this. keeps up,” Alfred Drake ob- 
serves, “the next thing you know, 
Britain will send a delegation to 
Washington to raise hair instead 


of money.”—Hy GARDNER, Parade. 
SPEECH—Speaking—36 
If an inventor’s claim is true 


that he has made a motor which 
is powered by noise, it will be 
possible for the 1st time in history 
to extract something of value 
from a political speech.—Grit. 


SUCCESS—37 

To go about our work with pleas- 
ure, whatever the task, to greet 
others with a word of encourage- 
ment, to be happy in the present, 
and confident in the future—this 
is to have achieved some measure 
of success in and by living.—Rus- 
sell County (Ky) News. 


TALENT—38 

“Why I’ve been pumping 
music for this church for 43 
the old pipe organ pumper told 
the new minister. “Never found a 
piece yet I couldn’t pump, either. 


the 
yrs,” 


But, last Easter, I pumped one 
the organist couldn’t play.” — 
Speakers Mag. 

TAXES—29 

Bureaucrats that “spend and 
spend and tax and tax” remind 


me of the sheepman who decided 
to skin instead of shear!—BILL 
Pautson, Labor Union. 


TELEVISION—40 
Television’s like a young fellow 
getting his lst kiss from a girl he’s 


Five Gettysburg Addresses 


In _ his 
Lincoln* 


| 

| 

Gettysburg address, 
| stated that his words 
} would not be long be remem- 
| bered. They will never be for- 
| gotten. The real problem has 
| been to learn just exactly what 
| he said there. Instead of but 1 
| Gettysburg address, there are 5 
| written in Lincoln’s own hand... 
| At least 2 copies of the ad- 
| dress were written by Lincoln 
| before its delivery. Shortly af- 
| terward, Edw Everett requested 
| a transcript for the Sanitary 
Fair at N Y C. Two others were 
| made for Geo Bancroft, the his- 


crazy about. When it’s good, it’s 
just wonderful, and when it’s bad 
—it’s still pretty good. — Warp 
GREENE, quoted by Earl WILSON, 
N Y Post Syndicate. 


TEMPTATION—41 

The number of times the aver- 
age man says “No” to temptation 
is once weakly.—Australasian Mfr. 


UNSELFISHNESS—42 

There is a wonderful, mystical 
law of nature that the 3 things 
we crave most in life—happiness, 
freedom and peace of mind—are 
always attained by giving them to 
someone else——Christian Observer. 


VALUES—43 

Homes that place spiritual values 
first are strong homes; and from 
such come the real strength of 
the nation—Edmonton (Canada) 
Journal, 


WAR—44 

An old cannibal, hearing of the 
Great War raging in Europe, was 
most curious to know how Europe- 
ans managed to eat such enormous 
quantities of human flesh. When 
told that Europeans do not eat 
their slain foes, he looked in 
shocked horror and asked what 
sort of barbarians we were, to kill 
without any real object.—Tit-Bits. 
(London) 


WORK—45 

People are paid wages for doing 
the things they are told to do. 
People are paid salaries for doing 
whatever is up to them to do 
without being told, The difference 
in words is small, but the differ- 
ence in dollars is amazing—Adver- 
tisers’ Digest. 


| 
torian; the lst one he retained, | 
and the last one was presented | 
to the Soldiers’ & Sailors’ Fair | 
at Baltimore. This last draft, | 
published in facsimile in Auto- | 
graphed Leaves of our Coun- | 
try’s Authors, has become the 

authorized version of the ad- 
dress. It was written by Lincoln 
after he had compared the | 
stenographic reports of what he | 
said with his own copy used at | 
Gettysburg. It contains 270 | 
words.—Lovuis A WarREN, Little | 
Known Lincoln Episodes. (Lin- | 
coln Nat’l Life Ins Co) 46 | 
} 
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YOUTH—47 

A teen-ager frequently has as 
hard a time as asparagus; no soon- 
er does he put out ‘a shoot than 
it gets chopped off. — MARCELENE 
Cox, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 





\CALENDAR 


November 13-19—Children's 


Book Wk 
14-20—Nat 1 Stamp Cvliecting Wk 


November 13 

1853—b Edwin Booth, American actor 

1850—*b Rob’t Louis Stevenson, Scot- 
tish poet, novelist 

1853—b John Drew, American actor 

1856—*b Lcuis Brandeis, American jur- 
ist, author 

1868—d G.oachino 
composer 

1938—*Mother Cabrini beatified in Vat- 
ican, ist American so honored 


November 14 
1765—b Rob’t 
neer, 


Rossini, Italian 


Fulton, American engi- 
inventor of steam boat 


1825—d Jean Paul Richter, German 
philosopher 

1889—*o Jawaharlal Nehru, Injian Prime 
Minister 


1915—*d Booker T Washington, Ameri- 
can educatcr 
1948—b Prince Chas 


November 15 

1397—b Nicholas V, Pope 
chief foun er, 

1708—*b Wm Pitt, 
orator 

1777—Articles of Confederation adopted 

1864—*Gen Sherman began march from 
Atlanta to sea 

1881—AFofL founded 


November 16 
1889—b Geo S Kaufmann, 
playwright 
1907—Okla a.mitted to Union 


November 17 
1800—Congress met for Ist 
Washington, D C 
1869—-Suez Canal opened 
1874—*WCTU formed 


November 18 
178y—b Lvuis Daguerre, French physi- 
cist, inventor list practical photo- 


(1447-1455), 
Vatican library 
English statesman, 


American 


time in 


graphy, ‘‘Daguerreotype”’ 

1836—b Wm _ Gilbert, English play- 
wright, humorist 

1869—*b ignace Jan Paderewski, Polish 
pianist 


1874—b Clarence Day, 

1883—-Standard time 
in U8 

1886—d Chester Arthur, 2lst U S pres 

1689—b Amelita Ga.li-Curci, Ita.ian 
soprano 

1922—*a Marcel Proust, French nove- 
list 


American author 
went into effect 


November 19 
1752—b Geo Rogers 
frontiersman 
1805—b Ferdinand, Viscount de Lesseps, 
French diplomat, engineer, build- 


Clark, American 


er of Suez Canal 
1828—d Franz Schubert, 
poser 
1831—*b Jas A Garfield, 20th U S pres 
1863—*Lincoln delivéred Gettysburg Ad- 


Austrian com- 


ress 

1863—*b Wm (Billy) Sunday, American 
evangelist 

1919—Worli War I peace treaty, with 
League of Nations as chief fea- 
ture, defeated in U S Senate 

*Indieates relevant mat’l in current 
issue. See items thus marked. 
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A young reporter was instructed 
by his editor never to state any- 
thing as a fact that he could not 
verify from personal knowledge. 
Sent out to cover an important 
social event soon afterward, he 
turned in this story: 

“A woman giving the name of 
Mrs Jas Jones, who is reported to 
be one of the society leaders of 
the city, is said to have given what 
purported to be a party yesterday 
to a number of alleged ladies. The 
hostess claims to be the wife of a 
reputed att’y.".—Daly Impressions, 
hm, Daly Ticket Co. a 

Little boys would learn to 
write much sooner if black- 
boards had the appeal of fresh 
cement.—Wall St Jnl. 


“ ” 


A young mother came to the 
door of the nursery and saw her 
husband, a lumber dealer, stand- 
ing over the baby’s crib. Silently, 
she watched him as he stood look- 
ing down at the sleeping infant. 
In his face she read rapture, doubt, 
admiration, ecstasy, incredulity, 
wonder. Deeply touched, with eyes 
glistening, she tiptoed to his side 
and put her arms around his neck. 
“A penny for your thoughts, dar- 
ling,” she whispered. Startled into 
consciousness, he blurted: “For the 
life of me, I don’t see how they 
can make a crib like that for 4 
bucks!”—Mrs TEXIE JANEs, Louwis- 
ville Courier-Jnl Mag. b 


Compliment: The applause 
that refreshes. — Origin un- 
known. 

At a dinner party, a lady seated 
next to the chmn of a large 
corp’n, asked him just what the 
functions of a chmn were. 

“My dear madam,” he _ repl’d, 
“that is not too difficult to answer: 
the functions of a chmn are the 
same as the piece of parsley placed 
on top of a fish.”—Watchman-Ex- 
aminer. c 


Gen Sherman* was once guest of 
honor at a banquet which was 
followed by a _ reception. Among 
the people who shook hands with 








GOOD STORIES® 


You Can Ws @ 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
JACK STRAUS 
Pres, R H Macy & Co 

A man and his wife came to 
my office one day and asked, 
“What’ll you take for the whole 
store?” 

I repl’d promptly: “Ninety- 
seven million dollars cash.” 

“If that’s your best offer,” 
said the man, “my wife and I 
will have to talk it over pri- 
vately. I'll be back in 15 min’s 
and give you our decision.” 

I never expected to see them 
again but just 15 min’s later 
in walked the man. “I’m sor- 
ry,” he reported, “but we’ve 
decided not to make the deal.” 

“What's the matter?” I asked 
curiously. “The price too steep 
for you?” 

“Not at all,” the man assured 
me. “But my wife and I made 
a careful examination and dis- 
covered there’s no place to live 
in the back of the store.”— 
Sales Booster. 


him was a man whose face was 
familiar, but whom he could not 
place. 

“Who are you?” he asked in a 
whisper as he, heartily welcomed 
the guest. The man’s face flushed 
and he quickly ans’d, “Made your 
shirts, sir.” 

“Ah, of course,’ exclaimed the 
gen’l, and turning to the receiving 
comm, he said, “Gentlemen, allow 
me to present Maj Shurtz.”—A.L 
Sponc, For’gn Service. d 

Civil Service is something 
you get in restaurants between 
wars.—Powassan News. 


“ ” 


A teacher, annoyed with his 
clock-watching students, covered 
the clock with cardboard on which 
he lettered: “Time Will Pass. Will 
You?”—Path finder. e 


“ ” 


Negotiations were proceeding for 
an American loan to the Soviet 
Union. “What kind of security can 
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you offer?” the chief American ne- 
gotiator asked. 

“Coal, iron and gold,” the .Soviet 
official repl’d. 


“But that’s all underground. 
What have you on the surface?” 
the American bargainer  cont’d. 
The Russian drew himself up 


proudly. 
“We have the Soviet Gov't.” 
After a moment’s thought, the 
American announced his decision. 
“When your coal, iron and gold 
are on the surface, and the Soviet 


Gov’t is underground, then we 
will grant you a loan.”—Davi J 
DaALLIN, N Y Times Mag. f 


” 

A local businessman says he 
is in the 5B category—Baldness, 
Bridgework, Bifocals, Baywin- 
dow, and Bunions—Home Life, 
hm, Railroadmen’s [Fed’l Sav- 
ings & Loan Ass'n. 

“ ” 

“Mama,” asked T7-yr-old Clara, 
“what does transatlantic mean?” 

“Across the Atlantic, of course,” 
repl’d her mother. “Trans always 
means ‘across.’” 

“Then, I suppose,” cont’d Clara, 
“that transparent means a cross 
parent.”—Capper’s Wkly. gz 


Maternity ward: The only 
place in the world where there 
isn’t a chance of evading the 
issue.—Future. 


Back in ’29 a couple of cowmen 
were discussing their plight when 
one asked the other. “Just how 
bad are things with you?” 

“Pretty tough,” the other cow- 
man repl’d. “My cattle are so 
thin that by using carbon paper 
I can brand 2 at a time.”—West- 
ern Livestock. h 


Artur Rubinstein, the pianist, 
isn’t related to Serge Rubinstein, 
the sly banker, but their paths 
have crossed. 

When the pianist was a bache- 
lor in Paris he lived at the Ma- 
jestic. Serge and his father, Mittka, 
each frequently rec’d wires in- 
tended for the other—wires ad- 
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dressed simply to “Rubinstein, Ma- 
jestic, Paris.” 

One day Mittka Rubinstein 
showed a batch of wires to the 
pianist and said: “Will you please 
assure my wife that I know no 
‘Marie’ in Venice, or ‘Ilsa’ in 
Prague, or ‘Margaret’ in Bucha- 
rest.” 

“Tl do that,” repl’d the pianist, 
holding up his batch of misdirected 
wires, “if you'll assure my family 
I don’t owe $3 million to a bank 
in Rome, $2 million to a bank in 
Nice, etc.”"—Des Moines Register. i 


“ ” 


An economic expert is a guy 
who knows tomorrow why the 
things he said yesterday didn’t 
happen today. — OLLIE CRaw- 
FORD, Philadelphia Inquirer. 
“What did you come to college 

for, anyway?” asked the disgusted 
prof. “You are not studying.” 
“Well,” said the student, “Moth- 
er says it’s to fit me for the presi- 
dency; Uncle Jim, to sow my wild 
oats; sister Helen, to get a chum 
for her to marry, and Dad, to 
bankrupt the family.” — Montreal 
(Canada) Star. j 

An important man, nowa- 
days, is anybody in position to 
spill an offcial secret——Boston 
Globe. 


A primary teacher, wishing to 
give her children some exercise in 
imagination, said beguilingly. “Now 
each of you tell me the one thing 
you’d most like. Johnny, what do 
you want most of all?” 

“I want a v’locipede!” 

“And you, Mary?” 

“I want a doll!” 

“And Bobby, what 
choose?” 

Bobby stood up with erect de- 
termination, and announced, “I 
want the world!” 

“Oh, but you can’t have the 
whole world,” the teacher repl’d. 
“Just think, what would the rest 
of us do if you owned the whole 
world?” 

“Maybe I’d let you live on it, if 
you acted nice, and paid me a 
nickel a wk, rent,” said Bobby. 

“But think of the enormous job 


would you 
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of managing the world,” admon- 
ished the teacher, “you couldn’t 
do that!” 

“I'd hire a man to run it for 
me.” 

“But where would you find such 
a man? Who would you get to 
boss the world?” 

Repl’d Bobby confidently, “John 
L Lewis!”—Nuggets, hm, Barnes- 
Ross Co. k 

“IT like the parrot,” said a lone- 
ly man. “It is the only creature 
gifted with the power of speech 
that is content to repeat just what 
it hears without trying to make 
a good story out of it.”—Christian 
Herald. l 

“ ” 

One of those lah-de-dah chorus 
girls was filling out a _ publicity 
dep’t questionnaire made out for 
both male and female. When she 
came to the question: “Military 
experience?” She chewed her pen- 
cil for a moment and then wrote: 
“I go with an ensign in the Navy.” 
——ERSKINE JOHNSON, Photoplay. m 

Shying away fom the lamp post 
to which the bleary-eyed gent 
clung, the prim old lady said, 
“Young man, are you drunk?” 

“Let us say, Madam,” he ans’d 
thickly, “that this is one of those 
unfortunate days when all my 
strength seems to be concentrated 
in my breath.”—Wall St Jnl. n 

One of thelist lessons learned 
at a mother’s knee is to re- 
spect her nylons. — SHANNON 

Fire, Sat Evening Post. 


Mrs Potter Palmer, Chicago’s 
greatest social leader in her day, 
had the brilliant Paderewski* at 
her house to play at afternoon 
tea. Once, while the pianist was 
pounding out a concerto, one of 
the guests asked Mrs Palmer the 
name of the composer. She oblig- 
ingly stepped to the piano and 
asked the maestro, who, resenting 
the interruption, said, “Grieg,” in 
a vicious tone. 

The wealthy patroness of the 
arts turned back to-her inquiring 
guest and said, “It’s Greek music.” 
—American Freeman. o 





or THE NEW 

CONSTRUCTION: Tiny bricks 
for building model houses are made 
of plastic and come in red and 
stone : gray. There are windows, 
doors, and roofing mat’ls in each 
kit. (Grit) 

FLOORING: Colored plastic 
flooring laid with a trowel will set 
overnight according to English 
maker. Consists of 2 components, 
plastic paste and powder, and 
when set, said to be extremely 
tough and resilient. Sections of 
flooring can be cut up and easily 
replaced if necessary, it is claimed. 
(Financial Post, Canada) 

LOCKS: Nat’l Lock Co, of Rock- 
ford, Ill, is making latch for doors, 
cabinets which is locked or re- 
leased by slight touch on door. In- 
stalled inside, surface is left smooth 
for papering, painting. (Newsweek) 

MUSIC: Photo-mechanical type- 
setting machine for setting music 
has been constructed by a Swedish 
racing motorist. To be demonstrat- 
ed in U S soon, machine, if suc- 
cessful, will revolutionize music 
typesetting. (Reuters) 

OFFICE APPLIANCES: Neat 
sales letters, portfolios, office forms, 
and co mags are more readily at- 
tained thru use of new typewriter 
whose main feature is justifying 
so that right hand margin is uni- 
form. Machine is available in va- 
riety of type styles, contains all 
features of office typewriter, plus 
added conveniences. (Adv’s Digest) 


SOLDER: De Luxe Ribbon Sold- 
der has been announced by Proved 
Products: Mfr’g Co, San Fernando, 
Calif. A thin, low melting ribbon 
solder 3/8 in’s wide and flux con- 
taining is used like scotch tape. 
Wrap it around place to-be sol- 
dered, then apply heat with either 
a match, candle or iron. (Science 
Digest) 
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At the Toll Gate—Garet GARRETT, 
Editor, American Affairs, Fall °49. 

The way to Heights Unknown is 
dangerous. It is for those who are 
strong and young, with a spirit of 
high adventure, to whom the air 
of freedom is wine and who find 
joy in overcoming great obstacles. 
Where are they going? They 
haven’t time to tell you. 

At a very rough spot there is a 
road bearing to the left. The sign 
there reads: “To Security. Delight- 
ful coasting—idyllic scenery.” 

People who take the left road 
tind it lovely for a while. The 
leader who persuaded them to it 
calls back from the driver’s seat: 
“Isn’t this better?” There is a 
chorus saying yes. 
still smooth and all downhill, but 
as the speed increases some begin 
to call for brakes. The driver says, 
“There is nothing to fear but fear. 
That sensation of speed is owing 
to the winds of reaction rushing 


ROSS COUNTRY 
COMMENT 


te 


Statism 

What is “Statism?” At the con- 
clusion of a series of articles pub- 
lished recently in Philadelphia In- 
quirer, definitions were rec'd from 
readers in all parts of the East. We 
give below a _ selection of them 
with authors: 

Enslavement of the citizen by 
the state—A AuG DYE. 

The means whereby a gov’t at- 
tempts to regulate every phase of 
social life, to retain accumulated 
power, and to secure add’l power 
by any means available for the 
purpose of self-preservation—JOHN 
F LOEPER. 

A blind Ally 


leading into the 
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The road is, 


by.” Someone asks: “What was 
that?” It was a sign nobody could 
read. Then comes a sign saying: 
“Toll gate ahead.” 

At the toll gate, the collector 
says: “Your freedoms, please.” 
When they begin to protest, he 
says: “Only your unnecessary 
freedoms. When you arrive at Se- 
curity you won’t be needing them 
any more.” 

Some say: “Let’s go back.” 

The collector says: “You passed 
a sign you did not read. Everybody 
does that. The sign says, “‘You 
are passing the point of no ret’n.” 

Some say: “But we are still free. 
We can go back if we will.” 

The collector says. “The sign 
doesn’t mean you can’t. It means 
that you won’t.” 

They wonder at this and ask 
why not. 

He says: “Those who leave the 
hard and dangerous way never 
find it again and if they did they 
would not know how to use it, be- 
cause the spell is broken. It is a 
long way back to where you think 
tt is, all uphill, and then it isn’t 
there. Talk it over.” 

They talk it over. The rugged 
minority still want to go back, 
only they cannot go back alone. 
The majority decided to go on. It 
is easier to go on than to go back. 


blank wall of communism.—Mrs S 
T ISLeETTr. 

Gov't of security in lieu of free- 
dom.—ALFRED YV Dv PONT. 

The end of individualism. Each 
man would become the image of 
his neighbor. It holds back the 
progressive and by uniformity of 
rewards gains uniformity of type. 
Man will become passive and me- 
chanical in his action—JOoHN D 
PFLUG. 

The action taken by a state to 
govern or direct the personal lives 
of its people—H W Luwcas. 

That form of a decadent repub- 
lic or democracy where the people 
have given up their liberties to 
become servants of the state—H 
N CROOKER. 


The only “ism” an American 
should believe in.—A DILLON. 

A politico-economic philosophy 
under which the persons involved 
voluntarily sacrifice individual 
rights in exchange for security 
provided by the state—OrRIN G 
Cocks, Jr. 
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Automobile Facts, organ of Au- 
tomobile Mfrs Ass’n, comes up 
with a “believe-it-or-not” story 
that may surprise you, as it did us. 

Our 43% million motor vehicles 
will travel 425 billion mi’s this yr, 
or about 33 times as much mileage 
as we ever got out of horse and 
buggy. In the peak yr, ’09, we had 
26 million horses and mules, travel- 
ing 13 billion mi’s annually. 

But here’s the surprising feature: 
According to Nat’l Safety Council, 
3,850 persons were killed in ’09 in 
accidents involving horses and 
horse-drawn vehicles. This means 
30 fatalities for each 100 million 
horse-travel mi’s. In contrast, our 
current motor vehicle fatality rate 
is 7 deaths per 100 million vehicle 
mi’s of travel. 
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